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HERE are probably few of the 
modern planters of Malaya who 
even know what a “‘creeper”’ is. 

Yet, at the turn of the century the 
“creeper”? system by which planters 
were recruited for Ceylon and, to a 
lesser extent, for Malaya, was the usual 
method used. The system was worked 
as follows; a young man desiring to 
become a planter would be put in 
touch with some outstanding planter 
in Ceylon or Malaya, and, for the pay- 
ment of a fee the planter would become 
his tutor and teach him the rudiments 
of his profession. The creeper would 
pay for his own passage out and for 
his keep for a period of six months. 
At the end of his tuition and if he had 
proved himself worth while, the tutor 


would endeavour to find him employ- 
ment as an assistant on a plantation. 
The usual starting salary in Ceylon was 
1,000 rupees a year or 83.33 rupees a 
month. Of course the system was 
open to abuse and certain managers got 
free supervision under their charge, and 
made money in doing so. But, on 
the whole, the system worked well. It 
assured that the man who offered him- 
self for employment was of the right 
type and prepared to learn his job. If 
he did not do so, he did not obtain 
employment. 


I answered the following advertise- 
ment: — 


‘“‘Appointments for Assistant Superin- 
tendents (the sons of gentlemen) in 
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healthy (sea-air) district, Federated 
Malay States. Large Company’s 
rubber estates. Commencing salary 
sterling (paid in Straits dollars) £150- 
£200, rising yearly £50. Good pros- 
pects; bungalow and servant; ages 
19-25 preferred; premium payable 
for tuition and board during pupilage 
about £100. The above appoint- 
ments will be given to each pupil as 
soon as they are qualified. Language 
to learn, Tamil chiefly. Applicants 
must, of course, find their own pas- 
sage as well as the premium; good 
birth and education sine qua non. 
Write—address, etc. Public school 
education preferred and good sports- 
man.” 


I found subsequently that the fee was 
split 3-ways; 4 to the General Manager 
of the Company; 4 to the Manager of 
the Estate and 4 to the man who put 
the advertisement in. The advertiser 
I found was the retired planter who 
made a business of exporting young 
men. My Mother paid the premium 
and sent me out with an allowance of 
£10 per month which I paid to the 
Manager of the Estate for my nosebag 
and washing. I was considered so 
good that I was not required to do the 
six months without salary, and after 
five months I was given the magnifi- 
cent salary of 75 dollars a month which 
was still insufficient to pay for my 
keep. 

On the 27th April, 1907, I set sail 
from Tilbury on the s.s. “Syria”, a 
single screw P. & O. class B_ vessel 
for a place called Penang. I didn’t 
really know where Penang was, and 
cared rather less. All I knew was I 
was starting for a job. 


I seem to have been connected with 
Malaya for a very long time. My first 
contact was in 1897 in the Gunner 
Barracks at Athlone West Meath where 
my Father was stationed. My Mother 
was taking me for a walk and met a 
very large man whose wife had been at 
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Cheltenham Ladies College with her 
and, of course, they stopped to talk. 
As a small boy I naturally wanted to 
go on with my walk and started kicking 
at the loose stones about the square. 
Suddenly my Mother said: “Did you 
hear that Chris? ‘No Mother”? I said 
“what was it”? She said “Mr. Bailey 
has been many years abroad and has 
never missed a mail to his Mother— 
don’t forget that!” 


And I never did. 


This was, of course, W. W. Bailey, 
better known as Tim, who was one of 
17 brothers—all enormous men. His 
mother I remember was an extremely 
small woman and her home was in 
Bally cumber just outside Athlone. Tim 
Bailey was the founder of Highlands 
Estate and the Highlands & Lowlands 
Company. It was probably in that 
year, or the year after that Bailey 
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planted the first rubber on Highlands 
Estate as shade trees for coffee. As 
such, it was widely planted and on 5 
acres 80 trees survive to this day form- 
ing almost a complete canopy. Five 
years later Bailey one morning went 
out with his first gang of tappers armed 
with parangs to tap the trees. This 
did not seem so silly in those days 
when para rubber had not been pre- 
viously tapped to any extent. But the 
indigenous rubber of Malaya-Rambong 
was always tapped by slashing with a 
parang all over the trees including the 
branches. 


Some years earlier when Bailey had 
a plantation in Johore he went to 
Singapore Botanical Gardens where he 
met Ridley, who recently died aged 
1C0, and obtained from him a match- 
box full of ipecacuanha roots from 
which the modern plantations on High- 
lands of this root extend to well over 
100 acres and as far as I know is the 
only place in the world where ipeca- 
cuanha is grown as a plantation crop. 


Bailey’s finest achievement was pro- 
bably the completion, as a contractor, 


of the Kuala Lumpur-—Port Swettenham 
Railway. Many contractors had tried 
but owing to the appalling health 
failed. His brother, Harry Bailey, at 
a much later date, came over from 
Ceylon and was Manager of Vallam- 
brosa Estate and visiting agent. This 
must have been about 1910 when the 
boom was on because I remember that 
he was the first planter ever to do 
ladder-tapping wherever he could find 
bark to squeeze rubber from the trees. 
His short term as Manager of Vallam- 
brosa left the Estate denuded of bark. 


On the s.s. “‘Syria’’ were several 
other young men going out to Malaya 
for the first time besides myself. W. S. 
Reeve Tucker, afterwards Manager of 
Sungei Way Estate; Hammond Smith 
afterwards Manager on Haron Estate; 
Knipe, who was Assistant to Kindersley 
at Kajang, and did not stay long in 
Malaya, and Ivens who practised as a 
lawyer in Ipoh. 

Eventually I arrived at Penang and 
transhipped to reach Port Swettenham 
the next morning where I was met by 
C. A. Buxton of Highlands Estate, with 
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whose father we had been in contact 
before I left England. He took me by 
train to Klang and deposited me at 
the Rest House where I was to wait 
for my new boss John Whitham. I 
remember I was dressed in a grey 
flannel suit and felt the heat very much. 


I sat on the verandah waiting for — 


Whitham and could hear men talking 
in the bar inside. I found out later 
that it was pay-day and many planters 
had come in to get cash from the 
Treasury. There were no banks in 
those days and the Government Trea- 
sury obliged planters. In due course 
a very good looking man came up the 
steps to the verandah and looked at 
me as I lay in a long chair and said 
“Are you Harrison?” I said “tyes” and 
gct up. Without another word he 
walked into the bar and called out 
“You fellows come here—look what 
they are sending out now—children.” 
I wished the floor would open and 
swallow me up. It was true I was 
only 18, and very pink and white! 


We then set out for the estate in a 
gharry with my baggage tied on. We 
had to cross the Klang River in a ferry. 
When we were halfway across an enor- 
mous junk was coming down on the 
ebb tide. My boss warned me that it 
would probably strike the single cable 
which held the ferry, which in due 
course it did. I remember it turning 
broadside on to the wire and swaying 
there while my boss clutched me and 
shoved me down behind the gharry in 
case the rope snapped. Fortunately 
the junk got over the wire and we con- 
tinued our journey. It is, of course a 
slow business travelling in a ponydrawn 
gharry and eventually we arrived on 
the boundary of the estate and mv 
boss, with great pride, pointed out of 
the window. J don’t know what I ex- 
pected to see but I got the shock of 
my life as I gazed upon acres and 
acres of black ash strewn hills without 
a sign of vegetation. This was Mid- 
lands Estate which had just been 


planted and the stumps were only 
beginning to shoot. The bungalow of 
which John Whitham was immensely 
proud, was built of rough bakau poles, 
and atap. It comprised two bedrooms, 
an office, and a verandah-dining room. 
Whenever it rained at night I used to 
spend part of the night shoving my 
bed round trying to find a spot where 
the rain came through less frequently 
than where I was normally situated. 
John Whitham was one of the finest 
men I’ve ever met and looked after me 
like a father. He left Ceylon because 
of his drinking habits and was a con- 
firmed dypsomaniac. He was a most 
wonderful raconteur and wherever he 
went men crowded round him to hear 
his stories. He was adored by his 
labour, and at a time of labour 
shortage and ghastly ill-health they 
flocked from India to work under him. 
He spoke Tamil as well as any Tamil 
and wrote both Sinhalese and Tamil. 
He died at the early age of 35 as the 
result of drink and malaria and is 
buried in Penang. 


In those days the normal dress of 
the European was made of khaki or 
white drill and was cut rather like the 
uniform that the private soldier wore 
until recently, with the neck buttoned 
up but usually worn open, and slacks. 
Shorts did not come in till after 
1914-1918 war. It was not done to be 
seen either in the field or the bungalow 
without the jacket. We always wore 
boots and never for a moment thought 
of gcing out in the sun without a topi. 
In 1908 we had our first car—a single 
cylinder 8 h.p. Dedion on which I 
learnt to drive. It was no joke as the 
song suggests, to get out and get under, 
which we frequently had to do; if we 
got a puncture we had to mend it on 
the side of the road. This particular 
model had a weakness in the carden- 
shaft which was frequently sheared. 
When this happened we had to dis- 
mantle the whole of the back axle and 
put in a new cardenshaft of which we 
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carried several in the boot. In those 
days the driving licence was issued for 
life and I have mine still. It was made 
from a silver half-dollar carved by a 
Chinese silversmith and in my case it 
reads “C. R. Harrison” round the 
edge, “99” in the middle” and ‘“‘K”’ at 
the bottom. “K”’ stands for Klang, 
and 99 was the 99th licence issued in 
the whole of the Federation. I still 
carry it on my key ring. The last time 
I was in Klang I checked up at the 
Police Station and found I was still 
No. 99 and to avoid dispute I took out 
another licence and never tested the 
validity of my life licence. I found 
that the Police Officer in Klang had 
never before seen a licence as originally 
issued and I didn’t want to have any 
trouble on the highway. 


The Rubber Growers’ Association 
have for many years maintained that 
they cannot deal with staff questions as 
a body viz-a-viz the I.S.P. This was 
not always so. On February 11th 
1908 regulations for the management 
of Rubber Estates were issued by the 
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R.G.A. Amongst other things, leave 
must be limited to 21 days in the year 
whether taken in single days or longer 
periods. Long leave was after 5 years 
with half-pay and a maximum of 8 
months. No employee could be en- 
gaged by another Company without the 
consent of the employer. No European 
employee could own land or any share 
in land. This caused a near strike of 
planters and a mass meeting was held 
soon after wards in the Masonic Hall, 
Kuala Lumpur. Practically all plan- 
ters who were able to get away from 
their estates were there. The meeting 
started badly, and it was obvious that 
there was no guidance to the planters 
present, when from the back of the hall 
a man, unknown to most of us, rose, 
and made a most eloquent and sensible 
speech. He was promptly promoted 
to the dais by universal acclamation 
and Eric Macfadyen, now Sir Eric, 
stood forth as the planters’ leader, 
which he has been ever since. 


I had only one experience of 
cholera, that terrifying disease. That 
must have been 1908, when after the 
usual quarantine period at Port Swet- 
tenham the new labourers were allowed 
to come to the estate. I remember the 
Kangany who had recruited them re- 
turned to the estate with them, and as 
a man of comparative wealth, he had 


- brought some baggage. This apparent- 


ly had not been through the sterilising 
chambers. Persons returning from 
India did everything they could to 
prevent their baggage being sterilised 
because there was often something in 
their baggage which would be spoilt by 
sterilisation. This was the case here. 
And Kangany Rengan’s had not been 
sterilised. He became ill and Dr. 
Watson came out and _ diagnosed 
cholera. He took most drastic action. 
He had every man, woman and child 
stripped, bathed in disinfectant and 
had all their goods and chattels put 
back in the lines and the whole burnt 


to the ground. It was really a wonder- 
ful achievement as Rengan, who died, 
was our only case. 


Malaria in those days was a ghastly 
scourge. Needless to say no accurate 
records were kept. It was not until 
1910 when I became Manager that I 
insisted upon accurate records. That 
first year the deaths were 23°/, of our 
population. I did everything that was 
then known to us to prevent the 
disease but we knew little. In 1910, 
"11 & °12 the total loss was half the 
resident population and no child was 
born and lived. Watson, who had 
been my close friend and adviser, had 
been sacked for paying too much 
attention to bugs and too little attention 


to the patients in hospital. This was 
most unfair as subsequent events 
showed, because without Watson’s 


brilliant discoveries and leadership the 
plantation industry in Malaya would 
never have survived. The appalling 
death rate could not have gone on 
being tolerated. Already estates were 
being closed down. Watson had 
evolved the idea of site selection prov- 
ing that certain sites were infinitely 
healthier than others. Our village site 
I could see was one of the worst ones, 
surrounded by ravines and the breed- 
ing place of anopholies maculatus. In 
1910 when the estate came into tapping 
the factory was built away from the 
main line site and a small set of lines 
was erected for the factory staff. I 
observed that the labourers in these 
lines were much healthier than those 
living elsewhere, so I decided that I 
could not stand the loss of any more 
of my friends amongst the labourers 
and must move the whole village and 
the hospital. I knew it would take 
months of correspondence to get per- 
mission, if ever, so I pulled down all 
the buildings and re-erected them close 
to the factory. When I was just about 
to finish the Secretaries, Agents and 
Board woke up to the fact of what I’d 
done and began to be rather rude 
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about my spending 30,000 dollars 
without permission. I offered my re- 
signation, told them they had no right 
to pay dividends while men died, and 
they could see the results for them- 
selves. I think I was lucky they didn’t 
accept my resignation! 


About 1912 Watson at his own ex- 
pense went to Panama to see what the 
Americans were doing to control mala- 
ria and yellow fever in the Panama 
Canal Zone where he met Prince, the 
American Officer who was in charge of 
the health of the zone. There he saw 
oil used for the first time for spraying 
on water to control the larvae. The 
Americans were using it in such a way 
that it was quite uneconomic for use in 
rural or municipal areas. Oh his way 
back Watson delivered a lecture in 
Glasgow proposing that it might be 
sprayed lightly on the surface of water 
and this lecture came to my attention 
before he had returned. I acted upon 
the advice given, bought knapsack 
sprayers and kerosene oil and started 
spraying all water round my new vil- 
lage. It was not till after Watson’s 
return that I learnt to dilute crude oil 
with kerosene and to extend the pro- 
tection area to half a mile. However, 
it was on Midlands that the first spray- 
ing of oil was ever done in Malaya. 


Previous to this our only prophylac- 
tic measure was to give every man, 
woman and child 10 grs. of sulphate of 
quinine at muster. The women thought 
it prevented them getting pregnant and 
the men that it stopped their virility, 
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so from muster ground to the lines was 
white with pills which had been spat 
out. We got over this by giving them 
liquid quinine, and even then we found 
that labourers managed to retain it in 
their mouths and spat it out. There- 
after they had to take their dose and 
give their names to make sure they had 
swallowed it and finally watchmen had 
to be posted on the paths of the lines 
to see that they didn’t put their fingers 
down their throats to cast it up. 


I took the view that the only way 
my labourers and their offspring alive 
was to have them all seen every day 
and marked off in the check roll as at 
work, leave granted, sick, or seen in 
hospital. 


We, the staff, went to work when we 
could walk and when we got a tempe- 
rature we went to bed with aspirin and 
quinine until the temperature had come 
down. Going round the fields I always 
carried a bottle of quinine pills and 
gave doses to the labourers I found 
shivering with ague or burning with 
fever endeavouring to get back to the 
lines. The pay in those days was 27 


cents for man and 20 cents for women 
per day. They were not paid when 
they were ill and you can will under- 
stand that when nearly all of them 
suffered from chronic malaria their 
pay packets were very small. No 
wonder our turnover of labour was 
enormous. Yet some of them stayed 
on and their children and grandchildren 
are still in the employ of the Company. 
The Tamils come from a very heroic 
race or was it the appalling conditions 
from which they came that enured 
them to the terrible conditions that 
prevailed in Malaya on _ unhealthy 
estates. 


Looking back I have no regrets. It 
was most exciting and stimulating to 
meet the constant challenge and come 
through and see the healthy well set up 
labourer of modern Malaya. 


Perhaps it would be worth mention- 
ing that I couldn’t have got out if I 
had wanted to as neither I nor my 
parents had money and I had no other 
qualifications for any other job. It is 
as well here to recall that my lack of 
qualifications was no handicap as 
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everything as did in the early planta- 
tion days was new and original. No- 
body knew anything about rubber; 
there were no text books to turn to 
and the Advisory Staff of the Agricul- 
tural Department was small, and 
largely as ignorant as we were. I re- 
member Gallagher who was head of 
the Agricultural Department and was 
taking a keen interest in the control of 
white ants. He asked for my co- 
operation. Under his direction I split 
vast quantities of hard wood logs 
searching for white ant queens and sub- 
stitute queens. Gallagher wrote a paper 
on these researches and sent me a copy 
which the Manager got hold of. The 
Manager immediately came to the con- 
clusion that the report was meant for 
the General Manager and not the mere 
assistant! So I lost my copy! 


It is generally assumed that the 
modern policy of ground cover is of 
recent innovation—this is not so. In 
1908 Carruthers who was the Director 
of Agriculture in Ceylon and had 
family interests in Malaya came to 
visit the country. He found one estate 
in Pahang which had had to be aban- 
doned on the grounds of health in that 
the rubber was growing very well in 
secondary growth. He knew the perils 
of erosion from his work in Ceylon 
and after visiting Padang Java Estate 
recommended that weeding should be 
stopped. Because the technique of 
modern forestry was not then known 
Padang Java Estate got into a terrible 
mess and cost many thousands of dol- 
lars to clean up so the idea of soil 
control by cover was not again revived 
for about 15 years. 


When Bailey formed the Highlands 
& Lowlands Para Rubber Company in 
1906 he took over Batu Unior Estate 
from Towkay Loke Yew and obtained 
the concession from the Government of 
10.000 acres. He promised to cut 10 
miles of canals through the vronerty. 
After getting the titles he pointed out 


to the Government that it was all hill 
land and that 10 miles of canal would 
be utterly useless and as an alternative 
suggested he cut and metalled 5 miles 
of road. This was agreed to by the 
Government. Bailey then called in 
his contractor and pointing to the con- 
cession said “‘I want to keep this third 
of the land on the west and I want the 
road all to go in there.”” The result is 
a road built up and down the ravines 
like the track of a drunken snake 
which can be seen on the maps of 
Selangor to this day. Even then we 
could not get the full 5 miles onto this 
portion of the concession so that the 
last + mile or so was laid in the forest 
reserve. As we always did in those 
days when the adjacent land was 
opened up we felled to the edge of the 
road. Shortly after this rubber came 
into bearing the D.O. in Klang dis- 
covered that we had opened up and 
planted 44 acres of forest reserve which 
he said he proposed to give to a small- 
holders; if, however, we wanted to 
acquire the land the Government would 
be satisfied with a payment of 10,000 
dollars. The Agents and I tried to 
argue the point without any success 
and a meeting was arranged at the 
District Office. We agreed to pay the 
amount, and I said I had another mat- 
ter I wished to discuss with the District 
Officer. On the North boundary of the 
concession two small pieces of land had 
been excluded because the surveyors 
had followed the southern boundary of 
the aforesaid road. We had applied 
for, and obtained, only a month or two 
before the ownership of this land. I 
then told the D.O. that in giving us 
this Grant he had included the road 
for a distance of about one mile and 
as the concession was so recent he 
meant us to have it, and of course he 
would not mind if I took up the cul- 
verts and planted the road with rubber! 
However—if the Government wished 
to re-acquire the land we valued it at 
10,000 dollars. We parted good friends 
and no cash passed! 
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In 1914 War broke out. The rush 
to the Colours by nearly all young 
ahd healthy men, many of whom were 
never to return, became so serious that 
estates were becoming denuded of staff. 
Legislation was introduced nominally 
as conscription, but, in fact, to prevent 
people going. After its introduction 
the number conscripted was, I believe, 
actually under 10. All Europeans had 
to join the Malay States Volunteer 
Rifles and we had to put in compul- 
sory drills in addition to doing our 
work on the estates. The shortage of 
staff and this extra burden made life 
very hard. On parade we were a 
queer bunch. The soaks had to be 
held up in line by their neighbours; the 
rest might be described as “the halt, 
the lame and the blind”. However, 
we were a useful addition to the garri- 
son in Malaya and on occasion could 
appear smart and efficient. 


I cannot remember when the price 
of drink began to rise but I know that 
in my early days I bought gin at 90 
cents a bottle and the best brands of 
whisky for one dollar a bottle. 8 
dozens bottles of beer in a case cost 
$3.75. First class manila cigars cost 
$3.50 = $3.75 per 100. I started 
smoking cigars when I could afford 
them as an anti-malarial precaution, 
and I remember on one occasion that 
somebody came into the Klang Club, 
saw me propping up the bar smoking 
a cigar and asked ‘‘Who is that cigar 
with a boy behind it?” With things 
so cheap it was not surprising that 
drink was absorbed in enormous quan- 
tities, with the consequent loss to 
Malaya of many valuable and able men 
who shortened their lives and damaged 
their careers. 


This article is supposed to cover the 
years 1907-1917 but I think the “flu 
epidemic of 1918 must be mentioned. 
I first heard of the “flu in the papers 
when conditions were described in 
China where pneumonic plague was 
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said to exist. At that time Chinese 
labour was being recruited for work 
in France behind the Front. They 
were sent by ships which travelled all 
over the world to dodge the submarine 
menace and when the recruits became 
ill on board they were dropped at the 
nearest port of call for treatment. This 
in my opinion is the chief reason for 
the spread of the disease throughout 
the world. When the influenza arrived 
in Malaya it spread very rapidly and 
soon there was little or no work done 
on the estates. Those who were fit 
enough had to be employed looking 
after the sick and burying the dead. 
In my own case, as soon as the hospi- 
tal was full I tore out the insides of 
two 20 room lines, brought all the milk, 
brandy and blankets I could find, and 
gave every patient brandy and milk 
every three hours. Rice was also 
given whenever we could get round to 
cooking it. I forbade all the staff from 
going anywhere near the sick and took 
on the job myself. My methods were 
pretty crude but the results were very 
satisfactory as I had few deaths. 
Eventually I went down myself with 
influenza, double pneumonia and mala- 
ria, and my life was saved by a gallant 
body of ladies who volunteered to 
nurse the sick in a temporary hospital 
set up in Dr. Watson’s house. By the 
time I was fit to return the epidemic 
was passing and we were able to get 
back to normal routine. 


To finish off I must tell three stories 
which I believe to be true and which 
I think are worth recording. 


1. The Manager of an Estate 
wrote to the Agents that he required 
more smoking accommodation. In due 
course the Board replied that they did 
not propose to grant the Manager’s re- 
quest as they had only recently built 
the staff a Club house. 


2. The Manager wrote to say that 
his crop was down because of rain. 
The comment from London was 


“‘wouldn’t it be a good idea to provide 
the tappers with umbrellas’. 

3. The Government Architect, Mr. 
Hubbock, designed the Kuala Lumpur 
railway station. It was considered ne- 
cessary to send his plans to the Crown 
Agents so that they could be vetted 
by the Crown Agents’ Consultative 
Architects. Later the plans were re- 


turned with the comment that they 
thought the design was in every way 
suitable, except that they had altered 
the strength of the roof because they 
found it would not bear 6 feet of 
snow. Now the inhabitants of Kuala 
Lumpur can rest assured that during 
their next fall of snow the station roof 
is safe from collapse. 
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